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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Notes. 

The Fine Arts in Philadelphia. — Mr. Titian R. Peale has presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania some papers once in the possession 
of his father, Charles Wilson Peale, which, with transcriptions from the 
unpublished memoirs of the elder Peale, throw light on an attempt made 
in the winter of 1794-95 to establish in Philadelphia an association for the 
encouragement of the fine arts. 

The first paper in the series is dated December 29, 1794 ; it states the objects 
of the movement, and bears the names of a number of well-known citizens, 
together with those of the following artists : Charles Wilson Peale, Guiseppe 
Ceracchi, William Birch, James Peale, William Rush, and John Eckstein. 

The Rev. Burgiss Allison, of Bordentown, New Jersey, presided, and 
Major Richard Claiborne, of Virginia, acted as secretary. The society 
thus formed was christened the Columbianum, and gave promise of success, 
but its life was a short one. The proposal that the students of the academy 
should be allowed to draw from living models, shocked the sense of propriety 
of some of the members, and they resigned from the society, which in a little 
over a year from the time of its organization ceased to exist. 

We cannot allow ourselves to trespass to any extent on this interesting 
collection, forming as a whole a valuable contribution to the history of one 
of the most creditable institutions in our city, and as such it shall appear in 
an early number of this Magazine. One letter, however, from Benjamin 
West to Charles Wilson Peale, which has no connection with the subject to 
which the other papers of the collection refer, can be used with propriety, 
and will be read with interest, not only as a pleasant memorial of the writer, 
but on account of the reference to his painting of the Death of General 
Wolfe before Quebec, which, through the courtesy of the Queen of England, 
thousands of our citizens had the pleasure of seeing in the art department 
of the Centennial Exhibition. 

Deab Me. Peile :— London, June 21, 1771. 

I received your kind letter wrote on your first arrival in Maryland, it gave 
me great pleasure to find you safe on the other side the water, and that 
there was so fair a prospect to you in painting. I hope your health will last 
as your merit must always continue to procure you employment. Mr. Jen- 
ning called yesterday to acquaint me of this opportunity of writing you 
which I could not let pass without droping you these few lines. I have had 
much sickness since you left this place so as to deprive my making use of the 
pencil for six months and more, but at present I enjoy good health and am at 
work on the second picture for His Majesty. The approbation the Picture of 
Regulus met with from him procured a commission for two more of the same 
size. The one I am painting on at present is the subject of Heamilkar swearing 
his son Hannabel when only nine years old. I have painted a picture of the 
death of Gen'l Wolfe that has procured me great Honour. The Hannibal 
and the Wolfe are the two pictures of the most consequence I have painted 
since you left here— the others not worth mentioning to you. I hope it will 
not be long before I shall have the pleasure of seeing some of your paintings 
over here, Everything here in the painting way goes on with great rapidity, 
the last Exhibition at the Royal Academy was the superior one that has 
ever been in London, every Artist here endeavouring to out do his Compe. 
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titor. I hope you wanting one in Maryland will not let you loose that great 
desire for improvement you carried from here. 

All your old friends are every day enquiring after you, when I heard from 
you, how your health was last, and how paiuting goes on with you. I shall 
be much pleased you will now and then give me a line or two that I may 
satisfy their inquiries. 

My little boy that was when you were here is now become a man he is in 
breeches and goes to school. 

Mrs. West is in good health and desires to be kindly remembered to you. 
I am, dear Mr. Peele, 

With truth and affection, 

Your obedient and Humble servant, 
Mr. Charles W. Peele. B. West. 

Philadelphia in 1782. — In the second part of " The Narrative of the 
Prince de Broglie," translated by Miss E. W. Balch, of this city, and pub- 
lished in the April number of the Magazine of American History, we have 
interesting glimpses of Philadelphia in 1782. Christ Church is spoken of in 
it, as being the handsomest building in the city, but to the eye of the writer 
of the narrative, accustomed to the elaborate interiors of the Cathedrals of 
France, it seemed strange that it was not " decorated either with pictures or 
gildings, but only with some pillars, an organ, and a great velvet curtain 
which covered the altar." The State-house is described as " a building liter- 
ally crushed by a huge massive tower, square and not very solid." The 
account of the Continental Congress is fresh and interesting ; the room in 
which it held its sessions is spoken of as large " without any other ornament 
than a bad engraving of Montgomery, one of Washington, and a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is furnished with thirteen tables, each 
covered with a green cloth. One of the principal representatives of each 
of the thirteen States sits during the session at one of these tables. The 
President of the Congress has his place in the middle of the hall upon a 
sort of throne. The clerk is seated just below him." 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne conducted the Prince de Broglie to the house 
of Robert Morris to take tea, and a delightful picture of social life in our city 
is found in the record of the visit, which is as follows : " The house is simple 
but well furnished and very neat. The doors and tables are of superb 
mahogany and polished. The locks and hinges in brass curiously bright. 
The porcelain cups were arranged with great precision. The mistress of the 
house had an agreeable expression and was dressed altogether in white ; in 
fact, everything appeared charming to me. I partook of most excellent tea, 
and I should be even now still drinking it, I believe, if the Ambassador had 
not charitably notified me at the twelfth cup that I must put my spoon across 
it when I wished to finish with this sort of warm water. He said to me : it 
is almost as ill-bred to refuse a cup of tea when it is offered to you, as it 
would be indiscreet for the mistress of the house to propose a fresh one, when 
the ceremony of the spoon has notified her that we no longer wish to partake 
of it." 

In different parts of this narrative interesting mention is found of Wash- 
ington, Robert and Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston and others of 
revolutionary fame, while the whole is a pleasing picture of the social and 
political period of which it treats. 

Bakon Stieoel's House at Manheim, Pa. — When Gen. Howe, in the 
winter of 1776-77, advanced his army so far across Jersey as to render 
Philadelphia too exposed a place for the Congress to hold its sessions, that 
body retired to Baltimore, and a number of families, the heads of which 
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were active leaders in the revolution, left the city for points of greater safety. 
The surprise and defeat of the British at Trenton and Princeton removed 
all immediate danger of the capture of Philadelphia, and Congress and 
citizens returned to it. The relief thus furnished, it was evident to many, 
would be but a temporary one, as Philadelphia was, without doubt, the 
objective point of the British commander, the capture of which he looked 
forward to as the final stroke to be given to the American cause, and they 
at once set about securing places of refuge where, in event of another 
offensive movement on the part of Sir William against the city, they could 
remove their families. Robert Morris was one of this number, and the letter 
of his wife to her mother, Mrs. White, informing her of the purchase of the 
residence of Baron Stiegel at Manheim by Mr. Morris, in which his family 
resided when the British took possession of Philadelphia in the fall of 1777, 
is an interesting addendum to the paper of Dr. Dubbs printed in the last 
number of the Magazine : — 

"April 14, 1777. We are preparing for another flight in packing up our 
furniture and removing them to a new purchase Mr. Morris has made 10 
miles from Lancaster ; no other than the famous house that belonged to Sted- 
man and Stiegel at the Iron Works, where you know I spent 6 weeks, so am. 
perfectly well acquainted with the goodness of the house and situation. The 
reason Mr. Morris made this purchase, he looks upon the other not secure 
if they come by water. I think myself very lucky in having this Asylum, 
it being but 8 miles, fine road, from Lancaster, where I expect Mr. Morris 
will be if he quits this, besides many of my friends and acquaintances. So 
I now solicite the pleasure of your company at this once famous place instead 
of Mennet, where perhaps we may yet trace some vestages of the late owners 
folly and may prove a useful lesson to us his successors." C. H. H. 

Historical Map op Pennsylvania. — In this very excellent map, pub- 
lished in 1875, 1 do not find laid down or mentioned a considerable stream in 
Columbia County, now known as Roaring Creek. It rises in the Township 
of Roaring Creek, runs thence through Locust into Catawissa, thence back 
into Locust, thence through Franklin, striking the line between Franklin in 
Columbia County, and Mayberry in Montour County, and becoming the 
boundary line to where it empties into the Susquehanna, about three miles 
below the mouth of the Catawissa. The south branch of Roaring Creek 
rises in Conyngham Township, and runs its entire length, and at its confines 
striking Northumberland County, becomes the boundary line between 
Locust Township in Columbia County and Northumberland County, and 
thence turning north into Franklin Township, empties into Roaring Creek 
proper, about six miles above its mouth. Neither the name nor the stream 
is mentioned by Heckewelder. The original name was undoubtedly " Pope- 
metang," and the authority is contained in the following extract from the 
" Minutes of the Board of Property," which is given in full, spelling and all 
as it appears. 

At a meeting of the Agents (the Governor being absent at Northampton) 
on Tuesday the 1st day of May 1770 Present The Sec'ry Mr. Tilghman 
The Auditor Mr. Hockley The Receiver Gen'l Mr. Physick The Surveyor 
Gen'l Mr. Lukens. 

Nicholas Sikefffr. 1 John Duffield not appearing tho' duly served with 
iMCHOLAS »H(EFFER i notice the Board proceed to enquire into the merits 

T „„ Tfm™™. ^ I" of the dispute upon the representation of Shceffer 
John Nuffield j And {% appearg that Duffie i d has the prior applica- 
tion but it is located upon the mouth of Roring creek or run about 7 miles 
from Fort Augusta and Nicholas Sheffers Application is located upon the 
mouth of Popemetang creek which is about 17 miles from Fort Augusta 
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That both these creeks have obtained the name of Eoaring creek and the 
Board are of opinion that Duffield's location must be confined to the mouth 
of that creek called Eoaring creek which is nearest to Fort Augusta and 
most agreeable to the distance from Fort Augusta mentioned in the location 
And that the land at the mouth of Popemetang be surveyed for Sheft'er 
unless there be some other location than Duffields prior to Sheffers on that 
place. 

Minutes of Board of Property page 217 certified 11th Feby 1785 David 
Kennedy Sy. Id. oflf. 

Yours, John G. Freeze, Bloomsburg, Pa. 



(Einttks. 



Alteration in the Prater Book in 1776. — In the proceedings of the 
Virginia Convention, among resolves regarding Independence and measures 
for the defence of the Colony, I find on July 5, 1776, a resolution " that the 
following sentences in the Morning and Evening Service shall be omitted, 
' Lord ! save the King, and mercifully hear us when we call upon thee.' " 
Other changes in the old Prayer Book of similar purport were directed, and 
a form of prayer was prescribed in place of that for the King ; the new form 
asking for divine guidance for the Magistrates of the Commonwealth. As 
no edition of the Book of Common Prayer was issued until 1785 (when the 
"Proposed Book" was made), the alterations ordered must have been made, 
if made at all, in the copies of the English Prayer Book in use in 1776. 
Was any change similar to this ordered in the other Colonies, and if so, by 
whom? R. R. 

In Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 61, 1 find the following incident men- 
tioned that I have not noticed elsewhere. While a portion of the army were 
stationed at the Isle aux Noix, " without apprehension of danger, the officers 
were in the practice of visiting a Canadian hut on the western shore of the 
river to drink spruce beer. The scouts of the enemy had observed this inter- 
course, and formed an ambuscade of Indians, who suddenly attacked an 
unarmed party within eighty yards of the camp and in sight of the army, 
killed and scalped Captain Adams, Ensign Culbertson, and two privates, 
and made prisoners Captain M'Lane and Lieutenants M'Farran, M'Allister, 
and Hogg, with two privates ; Captain Rippy and Lieutenant Rush made 
their escape in a canoe. I think the party was from the Pennsylvania line." 
Can any one give additional information ? J. S. W. 

James Morton. — Can any one furnish information regarding James Mor- 
ton, of Aberdeen, Scotland, whose descendants emigrated to America ? One 
of his sons, Samuel Morton, was the father of Robert Morton, whose diary 
was printed in the first number of the Pennsylvania Magazine ; another 
son was John Morton. The records of the Society of Friends record that 
Samuel Morton was of " Aberdeen, G-. B." S. 

Robert Strettell Jones married Ann, danghter of Joseph Shippen. I 
am preparing a genealogy of the Shippen Family, and would like to receive 
any information in regard to his descendants. Charles R. Hildeborn. 

Thomas Leiper, a prominent citizen of Philadelphia in Revolutionary 
times, came to America in 1764. He was the son of Thomas Leiper, of 
Strathavon, Scotland, and Helen Hamilton. She (i. e. H. H.) is said to have 
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belonged to the family of Hamilton, of Kipe (connected with that of Stone 
House). Can any one give any information as to where a record of the 
family is to be found 1 R. P. R. 

John Nixon. — Any facts bearing upon the life of Colonel John Nixon, 
of Philadelphia, or upon his ancestry and family, or those of his mother Sarah 
Bowles, are solicited by Charles Henry Hart. 

Gardner. — Can any reader of the Magazine give information in reference 
to Coos Gardner, Commander of Privateer " Stark" about the year 1780? 

Gardner. 

Fifth Street Grave-yard. — I have frequently noticed in newspapers 
accounts of the old grave-yard on the east side of Fifth Street north of 
Chestnut, directly in front of the Fifth Street Market House. I am unable 
to find any such accounts at present. Will not some one acquainted with 
the history of this spot send a memorandum of it to the Magazine, that it 
may be preserved in an accessible form ? L. 

Translator op Chastellux's Travels. — Has any satisfactory informa- 
tion ever been elicited on this frequently asked question ? If so, it certainly 
has never had the general circulation that its interest warrants. 

Trimble. — Can any one give the maiden name of Elenor, wife of Alexander 
Trimble ? They were married previous to 1755. Her second husband was 
Nicholas Young. T. 

Tarhee, Crane of the Wyandottes. — Information regarding him, not in 
print. Instrument of writing with his signature attached. Portrait, wood- 
cut, engraving, oil or pencil sketch. Date of death. Information of any 
description tending to elucidate a history of his life which has been under 
way for over a year. Correspondence solicited by S. W. 

Francis Shallus. — I have been told that Francis Shallus, the compiler 
of the Chronological Tables, had Indian blood in his veins. Can any one 
give information ? M. G., 

The First American Flag.— At the reception of General Lafayette by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on Tuesday, February 1, 1825, at the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, the Speaker of the Senate, Hon. William Marks, in 
welcoming the distinguished visitor, made this allusion : " General : You 
will, no doubt, be gratified to behold adorning this temple of liberty, a relic 
of the Revolutionary times, the first American flag that ever was unfurled 
in the British Channel, and which was made under the direction of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, Dr. Benjamin Franklin." In whose possession was 
this flag, and what has become of it ? W. H. E. 



Bcplies. 



_ The Crisis (page 115).— An inquiry regarding this publication appeared 
in the London N. and Q. some time ago (5 S. iii. 487), and although it failed 
to elicit any information regarding the writers of the articles it contained, 
extracts from the correspondence which ensued, and from the work, may pos- 
sibly interest some of the readers of the Magazine. 
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" The first number of this very remarkable publication, which succeeded 
the North Briton, Bingley's Journal, and The Whisperer, appeared January 
21, 1775, and it certainly existed till July 27, 1776, when the eightieth number 
was brought out." 

The numbers bear various signatures, such as " Casca," " Brutus," and 
" Junius," and are addressed " To the King," " To the People," " To the 
Eight Honourable Lord North," " To a Bloody Court, a Bloody Ministry, 
and a Bloody Parliament." No. 14 is entitled " The present Necessary 
Defensive War on the Part of America, justified by the Laws of God, 
Nature, Reason, State, and Nations ; and, therefore, no Treason or Rebel- 
lion." Another number contains " The Address, Remonstrance, and Peti- 
tion of the City of London" against the measures of the government relating 
to America ; with the King's Answer, which it says " would do Honour to 
any Bucher, Monster, or Tyrant on Earth." Number twelve contains a 
Poem called " The Prophecy of Ruin," of which the following, after describing 
a tyrannical monarch, is a specimen : — 

" Should such a King succeed to England's throne 
(Tho' born a Briton, they must blush to own) j 
Should he in meanness bred, laugh at all law, 
The senate keep by bribes, and fraud in awe; 
That parliament to loyal mandates true, 
"With England's ruin, shall fix Boston's too ; 
Her charters shall destroy, her rights invade, 
Her commerce ruin, and the town blockade ; 
Shall fill that place, with men by slaughter fed, 
To rob the starving people of their bred ; 
And fix by force, some curst oppressive laws. 
Made through Scots villainy (without a cause) ; 
* * * * * 

Should I then live, i'd rather league with Hell, 
Or rise in arms, and gainst that King rebel 
Than be his slave, and by all thats just and good, 
I'd rather see my children roll in blood." 

No. 72 is inscribed " To the most infamous Minister that ever disgraced 
this country, Lord North," and No. 46 is headed — 

" Go on, vile Prince, by lawless strides, and try 
How soon your Crown will fade, your empire die. 
By your base arts America shall rise ; 
The name of Slave and George alike despise. 
Great Britain's sons will fight in freedom's cause, 
And gladly bleed to save their rights and laws." 

As a specimen of the prose the following passage will be sufficient to give 
an idea : — 

" Ye conspirators against the liberties of mankind at St. James's, in St. 
Stephen's Chapel, in the House of Lords, or amongst the bench of Satanical 
bishops, you must surely think there is no God to judge, or hell to receive 
you ; or you could never be so far abandoned as to stain your hands, and con- 
sent to dye the plains of America with the innocent blood of her inhabitants." 

It has been thought by some that Tom Paine was in some way connected 
with this publication, but such ideas have no doubt arisen by confusing these 
papers with the ones written by him in America under a similar title. Paine 
was in this country so early in 1774 that he could have had nothing to do with 
the matter. That " No. 3" was actually burned by the Sheriff of London, as 
stated in the extract from Marshall, there can be no doubt. A letter from 
London to a gentleman in Philadelphia (see Force, 4th S. vol. i. p. 118) has 
the following passage : "You have herewith inclosed the late English papers, 
and a peculiar fiery piece called the Crisis wrote professedly in favour of 
Liberty and America and which from its freedom, has suffered martyrdom at 
Westminster and the Exchange by order of a prostituted Parliament." 

Some numbers of the " Crisis" will be found in Force's Archives, but only 
a few. The question of their authorship is well worthy of investigation. 

F. D. Stone. 
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Joseph Kirkbride, son of Matthew and Maudlin, of the parish of Kirk- 
bride, county of Cumberland, England, was born 7 m. 29, 1662. He arrived 
in Pennsylvania in 1681, and settled in Palls Township, Bucks County, where 
he, at first, followed the trade of a carpenter. On the 13th of 1st mo., 1688, 
he was married to Phebe Blackshaw, daughter of Randall and Alice, at 
Middletown Meeting. Phebe died 7 m. 29, 1701, having given birth to six 
children. 

Joseph married, second, Sarah Stacy, daughter of Mahlon and Rebecca, of 
Burlington, N. J., 10 m. 17, 1702, at Palls Meeting. In his marriage certi- 
ficate he is called a yeoman. Sarah died 9 mo. 29, 1703, leaving one child. 

On the 17th of 11 mo. 1704, he married his third wife, Mary Yardley, of 
Makefield Township, widow of Enoch Yardley, and daughter of Robert and 

Fletcher, at Falls Meeting. By her he had seven children, making 

fourteen in all. 

Joseph died 1 m. 1, 1737, in the 75th year of his age. 

His descendants are entirely too numerous to mention. 

His daughter Sarah married Israel Pemberton, a grandson of Phineas and 
Phebe, and his daughter Jane married Samuel Smith, the historian of New 
Jersey. S. B. 

Joseph Kirkbride (page 116) . — In answer to the Query of " H." in the 
last number of the Magazine, I state that some information of the family 
can be found in the History of Bucks County, and that numerous descendants 
are still living in the lower end of the county in Falls, Lower Makefield, and 
other townships. W. W. H. D. 

Dagwortht (page 116). — Capt. Dagworthy, afterwards General D., 
formerly (about 1775 to 1783) resided in Sussex County, Delaware. There 
he had a large landed estate obtained from William Penn or Lord Baltimore. 
It consisted of some 25,000 or 50,000 acres, principally cedar swamp, then 
valuable for the timber. He built a fine house and lived in handsome style, 
married and left one daughter, who married the Hon. William Hill Wells, 
M. C. from Delaware. By this marriage there was issue one son, who was 
named after his mother, Dagworthy. This son was a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, and married a daughter of Dr. Lehman, of Philadelphia, and 
left issue one son, William Lehman Wells, M.D., who can possibly furnish 
some further information in regard to his great-grandfather. 

Roxborough, Phila., May 27, 1877. " D. Rodney King. 

From the Writings of Washington, by Sparks, it appears that Dagworthy 
had been an officer in the Canada expedition during the old French war, and 
had received a King's commission ; he had, however, commuted his half-pay 
for a specific sum, which rendered his commission obsolete. In 1755-56, 
while stationed at Fort Cumberland, he held but a captain's commission from 
the Governor of Maryland, and commanded only thirty men from that Pro- 
vince. Col. Washington did not acknowledge his claim to supreme rank, 
and he, Dagworthy, cannot be said to have successfully contested precedence 
with the officers of the Virginia Regiment on account of the royal commis- 
sion he had once been honored with. It is true Washington allowed Capt. 
Dagworthy to command at Fort Cumberland, but accepted no orders from 
him. On the 5th of December he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie from Alex- 
andria, " I can never submit to the command of Col. Dagworthy since you 
have honored me with the command of the Virginia Regiment." The ques- 
tion regarding precedence in this case was referred by Governor Dinwiddie 
to General Shirley the Commander-in-chief, and as he delayed, Washington 
visited Boston and obtained from him a decision in his favor, and an order 
16 
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that, in case it should happen that Col. Washington and Capt. Dagworthy 
should join at Fort Cumberland, Col. Washington should take command. 
(See Sparks, vol. ii. p. 133.) 

In 1755, a Captain Dagworth commanded the Maryland Rangers, 50 men, 
under Braddock. Sargent, in his history of the Braddock expedition (note 
to page 328), calls him Ely Dagworth, and states that " he obtained one of 
the lieutenancies in the 44th made vacant by the action of the 9th of July. 
His commission dated from 15th July. In 1765 he had risen no higher." 
Mr. Sargent speaks of this officer as the one who claimed superior rank to 
Washington in 1756; if such was the case, there, is some mistake regarding 
his name, as Sparks designates him as John Dagworthy. (See Index.) In 
1758 a Col. Dagworthy, of Maryland, was with General Forbes. F. D. S. 

Lady Christiana Griffin (page 116). — The Honorable Cyrus Griffin, of 
Virginia, President of the Continental Congress, married a Scotch lady of 
rank, Christina, eldest daughter of John Stuart, sixth Earl of Traquair, 
Baron Stuart of Traquair, Baron Linton and Cabarston, by his wife, Chris 
tiana, daughter of Sir Philip Anstruther, of Anstrutherfield, County Fife, 
Scotland. A grandson of hers, Dr. James L. Griffin, is, I believe, still living 
in Gloucester County, Virginia, and is said to be the present representative 
of the Stuarts of Traquair. David G. Haskins, Jr., Boston. 

Gov. John Penn (page 115). — The attention of Dauphin is called to the 
article on William Allen in this number of the Magazine, from which it 
appears that there is a portrait of Gov. John Penn. M. M. 

Edward Whalley the Regicide (page 55). — Will you allow me to make 
a few suggestions in regard to the Whalley pedigree printed in your first 
number ? I am inclined to consider it as unsatisfactory, for the reason of its 
inherent improbability, leaving the question of the death of the Regicide 
untouched. That is, I am willing to allow that we are so far from knowing 
with certainty when and where Whalley died, that I think any theory is 
entitled to careful examination. 

But in the present case, Edward Whalley is said to be born in or about 
1615 (he was a Colonel in 1645), and to die in 1718. That is, it is claimed 
that he was one of the extremely rare class of centenarians. Yet his will 
makes no allusion to this fact, but calls him only " sick and weak in body." 

Again, being aged one hundred years or thereabouts, in his will he speaks 
only of three sons and three daughters, without allusion to remoter issue. 
Then he speaks of his brother Ratliffe as of one living, and certainly of his 
wife Elizabeth as surviving him. 

Mark Noble, in his Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, gives quite an 
account of the Whalleys. He says that the Regicide married the sister of 
Sir George Middleton, and that she died either in, or just before, 1662. He 
adds, that there were several children, of whose career nothing is known, 
except of Mrs. Goffe, and of John, the oldest son. 

This John Whalley, he says, was a member of Parliament, for the town 
of Nottingham in 1659, and the borough of Shoreham. He married the 
daughter of Sir Herbert Springate,,and had a son Herbert. This Herbert 
Whalley was in 1672 in possession of some of the family estates, and we may 
infer that John was dead. 

If this Maryland story be accepted, we must find that Whalley took a second 
wife in the New World, which, indeed, a centenarian might well do. But 
this idea is opposed by the statement that Whalley was met in 1681 by two 
of his wife's brothers with this family. Indeed, the Robins account of 1769 
does not seem to imagine any second wife. It may be noted here that Sir 
George Middleton, the known brother of Mrs. Whalley, was a violent royalist. 
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I would, therefore, suggest to Mr. Robert P. Robins the following points : 
That search be made to see if lands were granted to Edward Middleton, and 
secondly, to Edward Whalley. Next to find out when the sons died, and their 
ages, if possible. Lastly to trace the dates in regard to the Robins family. 

As to a coincidence of family names with those of the Whalleys and 
Cromwells, trifling as such evidence is, I fail to find it. The Regicide's 
brothers were Thomas and Henry ; his father was Richard ; his uncles 
Walter, John, and Thomas. On the Cromwell side his uncles were Oliver, 
Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip, and Ralph. 

The Maryland settler had sons John, Nathaniel, and Elias, surely not 
family names with the foregoing. 

I desire, however, to make one suggestion. We know nothing of the 
Regicide's younger children. May not a son of the same name, an Edward 
Whalley, Jr., be the person sought, who died in 1718, an old man, but not a 
centenarian ? He might have passed by his mother's name (Middleton) 
first, and for many reasons might have been shy of acknowledging his rela- 
tion to the Regicide. 

Family tradition might well have confounded his travels with those of his 
father, and, leaving the bones of the Regicide to rest undisturbed in New 
England, we may concede that his son may have died in Maryland. 

In brief, is it not much more probable that two of the same name have 
been combined, than to fancy that Edward Whalley's stormy and harassed 
life was an example of such extreme vigor as is implied in the word cente- 
narian ? 

I think Mr. Robins' communication is worth study, but it certainly demands 
much additional examination of the Colonial records, and of the wills, deeds, 
and family records of all the parties mentioned. 

Boston, June, 1877. W. H. Whitmorb. 

The Whalley Family. — The interesting paper of Robert Patterson 
Robins in the late publication of the Society gives some importance to the 
following, copied from the " Visitation of Nottinghamshire" published by 
the Harleian Society. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. E. D. N. 

Richard Whalley, of Kirton, married Frances, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell. 

Children. 

Thomas married Mary, daughter of Thomas Peniston. 

Elizabeth " Wm. Tiffin, mercer in London. 

Edward " 1st, Judith, daughter of John Duffel, of Rochester, 

Kent. 
2d, Mary Middleton. 
Henry " Rebecca Duffel, sister of Edward's first wife. He 

was Advocate General. 
Robert, Lieutenant under Cromwell, died unmarried. 

Jane. 

Children op Major-General Edward Whalley. 
By first wife, Judith Duffel. 

John, born A. D. 1633. 

Frances, wife of Colonel Gone. 

Mary. 

Judith. 
By second wife, Mary Middleton. 

Henry. 

Edward. 



